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to cross the water in search of it. Besides, as a means of mental 
development, there is nothing whicli will compare with the study of 
nature as manifested in her mountain handiwork. Nothing so rehnes the 
ideas, purities the heart and exalts the imagination of the dweller on the 
plains, as an occasional visit to the mountains. It is not good to dwell 
always among them, for ^^familiarity breeds contemj)t.” The greatest 
peoples have not been those who lived on the mountains, but near them. 
One must carry something of culture to them, to receive all the benefits 
they can bestow in return. 

But it is especially to California mountains and mountain scenery 
that this volume is dedicated, and to a small portion of these that it is to 
be more exclusively devoted, so that we must not tarry longer on the way 
to them. 

Everyone, be his acquaintance with the geography of our western 
border ever so slight, has at least some indistinct idea of the existence in 
California of two great masses of mountains, one called the Coast lianges, 
the other the Sierra Nevada. The traveller, passing up the valley of the 
Sacramento or the San Joaquin, observes at a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles, on eitlier hand, a continuous wall of mountains, which may apj)ear 
in the dim distance, to the inexperienced eye, as a simple narrow uplift ; 
both of these apparent walls are, in reality, broad belts of elevated ranges, 
the one averaging forty the other seventy miles in Avidth, of which the 
detailed structure is exceedingly comj)licated and whose grand dimensions 
can only be appreciated by those avIio have penetrated to their deepest 
recesses. On the east, we have the Sierra Nevada ; on the west, the Coast 
Ranges— the one not inaj)tly to be parallelized, in general exteiit and 
average elevation, with the Alps ; the other but little inferior, in the same 
respects, to the Appalachian chain — hvo grand features of the earth’s 
surface which have for so many years occupied the attention of scientilic 
observers and lovers of natural scenery. Of the eastern series of ranges, 
the most distant and loftiest elevations are never entirely bare of snow 
and, for a large portion of the year, are extensively covered Avith it ; the 
western ones, on the other hand, in the central portion of the State at 
least, have their highest peaks AAdiitened for a fcAv days only during the 
coldest and stormiest Avinters. Hence the eastern lieights Avere, long since, 
knoAvn to the Spaniards as the '‘Sierra Nevada,” or " SnoAvy Range,” 
Sierra being almost exact equiA^alent of our Avord range, or mountain 
chain. The grouj^ of mountains on the Avestern side and nearer the 
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ocean naturally received the designation of “Coast Ranges” or Coast 
Mountains, the many subordinate ranges of which it is made up 
received from the early Mexican-Spanish settlers the names of differen 

saints, nearly exhausting the calendar. 

The coast line of California, extending over ten degrees of latitude, 
or from near 32° to 42°, has a regular northwestern trend between t le 
parallels of 35° and 40°, and the same regularity is found repeated in the 
interior featiii-es of the country between the same parallels. And in order 
to bring vividly before the mind the grand simplicity of the topographical 
features of this part of the State, we may draw on the map hve 
equi-distant parallel lines, having a direction of N. 31° W., and o5 miles 
apart. Let the middle one of these be drawn at the western base of the 
Sierra Nevada; it will touch the edge of the foot-hills all along fiom 
Visalia to Red Bluff, a distance of nearly 400 miles. The first parallel 
east of this, drawn at 55 miles distance, will pass through, or very near, 
the highest points of the Sierra Nevada from Mt. Shasta on the north to 
Moling Whitney on the south. This line, running through the dominating 
peaks of the Sierra, and whicli is a very nearly straight one for 500 miles 
in length, ive have called, in the California G-eological Report, the main 
axial line of the State. Again, parallel to this on the east and at about 
the same constant distance of 55 miles from the summit of the Siena, ve 
find our line crossing a series of depressions, mostly occupied by lakes, 
which we may consider as representing the eastern base of the range. 
West of the great central valley, the fourth of our imaginary lines touches 
the eastern base of the Coast Ranges, and the fifth will approximately 
indicate the position of the edge of the Pacific Avhich is, of couise, the 

western base of the same mountains. 

This arrangement of lines indicates a division of the central portion 
of the State into four belts of nearly equal width, and which are indeed 
the best recognized features of its geography ; they are known to all, 
mentioning them in their order from east to west, as the Eastern Slope, 
the Sierra, the Great Valley (or the Valley of the Sacramento and the 
San Joaquin,) and the Coast Ranges. The indicated arrangement holds 
good for a distance of 400 miles through the centre of the State, and 
through that portion of California Avhich is by far the most important, 
both from an agricultural and mining point of view. Central California, 
as this division may properly be called, does not embrace over one-third 
of the area of the State ; but it holds at least 95 per cent, of its population. 







